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PREFACE, 


-+ 


WHEN the Statistical Account of Bengal by Sir W. W. 
Hunter was published, the district of Darbhanga had only 
recently heen constituted, and it was treated as part of the 
old district of Tirhut, in which it was comprised until 
1875. The present volume is, therefore, the first Gazetteor 
in which Darbhanga has been treated as a se priate distreit, 

I desire to acknowledge the very great a-sistanee I have 
derived in compiling this volume frem the Darbhanga 
Survey and Settlement Report (1904) by Mr. J. H. Kerr, 
1.0.8, 
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DARBHANGA DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER 1, 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS 


Tux district of Darbhanga, which forms tho north-eastern Gawean 
portion of the Patna Division, lies betwoen 25° 28’ and 26° 407 oie 
north latitude and between 85 31’ and NG” $4’ east longitude, ` 
It contains a totul area of 3,544 square miles; and it is thus very 

much larger than any county in England or Ireland, except 
Yorkshire Its shape is that of a fairly well-defined parallelo- 

gram, its mean length being greater than its mean breadth; its 
greatest length from north-east to south-west is 96 miles. Tho 
principal civil station, which 18 also the most populous town in 

the district, is Darbhanga, mtuated in 26° 10’ N. and 85* 54’ E. 

The district is bounded on the north by Nepal, on the goon 
past by the district of Bhagalpur, on the west by Muzaffarpur, aries 
on the south-east by the district of Monghyr, and on the south- 
west by the Ganges, which divides it from the Patna district. 

It take» its name from its chet town; and local patriotism Origin 
insists that Darbhanga is derived from Dudra Banga or Dar-i- of name. 
Bangal, meaning the door of Bengal. This derivation appears, 
however, to be philologically impossible and also historically 
incorrect, as the division between Bengal and Dihár has always 
been much further to the east It seems more probable that the 
name is derived from that of the traditional founder of the 
town, 009 Darbhangi Khan, s Muhammadan freebooter, of whom 
httle or nothing is known. The district formerly constituted 
part of Tirhut, a huge unwieldy district extending over 6,843 
aquare miles; but this vast extent of territory being beyond the 
administrative capacity of a single Collector, it was divided into 
two in 1875, the western portion being constituted the district 
of Muzaffarpur, and the eastern and larger portion being formed 
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into a separate district, called Darbhanga after the name of its 
bead-qunrtere. The name Tirhut is still, however, used as a coa- 
venient appellution for the country included in these two distri ta. 

Darbhanga is a great alluvial plain with a general slope from 
noth t> south varie! by a depression in the centre, corresponding 
roughly with the Warisnagar thins The country lies on ale 
level, m many places indented with chains of shallow narshes, 
marking the lines of orainago by which the local rainfall and 
the overflow uf the hill streams which intersect the district 
find their way southwards into the Ganges. The rivers flow 
on raised beds, which they have gradually constructed for them- 
selves out of the st brought down from the mountains in Nepa' 
The vliuvial plain, diversitied only by these river ridges, is rich in 
all sorta of crops In some tracta nothing but an enormous «tretch 
of rice fields meets tn eye, but in others the level plain is dotted with 
numerous clusters of bat:bvos and groves of mango and sist trees 

Darblangå is divided by its interior river system into three 
vell-dafined phy aal divisiuns Tho first of these, starting from 
the south, 15 the tract im the extreme south-west of the ditut 
comprising the thànas of Dalsingh Sarai and Samastipur which 
are separated from the rest of the distret by the Little or Barh 
(iandak river This area consists of a large block of upland with 
a fow Aunus or marshes here and there, and is the nchet and 
most fertile portion of the distnet The second mam physica! 
division corresponds roughly with the Warisnagar thann and 
consists of a small marshy dod) between the Baghmati and Buh 
Gandak rivers. This tract is the lowest part of the district, end is 
liable to inundation from the former river The rest of the district 
comprising the head-quarters and Madhubani subdivisions, consists 
of a vast low-lying plain intersected by numerous streams nud 
marshes, but traversed alsoin parts by upland ridges The 
south-eastern portion, corresponding roughly with the thanas ct 
Baberå and Rusera, is, in the rainy season, mainly a vast chair 
of temporary lakes, joined together by the numerous beds of the 
hill streams which pass through the Madhubani subdivision on 
their way from Nepal to the Ganges. Large tracts in this arva 
do not dry up tiil well on in the cold weather, and in some places 
communications are open for only three or four months of the 
year. In the Madhuban? subdivision, the lend is generally 
higher, especially in the three western thånss and in the south 
of Phulparås, which contain stretches of high land. 

The district thus contains three main river systems, the 
Ganges, the Little Gandak, and the Kamla-Tiljiiga group of rivers. 
The Ganges forms part of the southern boundary of Darbhanga 
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and further north the Little Gandak separates the greater portion 
of the Samistipur subdivision from the rest of the district. That 
subdivision itself contains no rivers of any importance, but to 
the north there is a network of rivers and streams, called the 
Kamlå-Tiljugå group, most of which converge on the extreme 
south-east corner of the distriot. In the Madhubani and head- 
quarters subdivisions, practically all the rivers are liable to overflow 
their banks during heavy floods, but they rapidly drain off into 
the low-lying country in the south-east of the district. on which 
all the lines of drainage north of the Little Gandak converge, 
Their most marked characteristio in this portion of their course 
is that they flow on ridges elevated above the surrounding country, 
and each pair of rivers thus encloses a shallow depression, consist- 
ing of a series of chaurs or low lands leading into one another and 
forming the drainage channels of the country. 

The Ganges skirts the distrist for 20 milos, but there are no ‘the 
large marts on its bank in this portion of its course, It is sas 
nowhere fordable at any time of the year. and its channel, when 
clear of sand-banks, ia generally about a mile wide. In the 
rains, however, ifs breadth 15 much greater, large expanser of 
sand, which fringe its bunks at other seasons, being then covered 
with water. These sand-bauks are constantly changing, forming 
and re-forming m the most capricious way. Generally speaking, 
the bank on the Darbhanga side is sloping and ill-defined; and 
the low-lying lands in the neighbourhood are aunually flooded. 

The only stream of any importance which joins the Ganges The Buys, 
direct, und not by way of the other river systems, is the Baya, 
This river 35 an overflow of the Great (tanduk, which forma the 
boundary between Muzaffarpur and Saran. After flowing through 
the south of Muzaffarpur, it runs through part of the Dalsingh 
Sarai thana in this district, and finally joins the Ganges just 
below Dhunespur at the extreme south-east corner of the 
Samistipur subdivision 

The Little Gandah. or the Burh Gandak, ns it ia also The Little 
called, is an important river throughout its course in Champaran, Candak 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and North Monghyr. In all these 
districts it marks a clearly defined division of the country. It enters 
the Darbhanga district near Pisa. and after tlowing past Samas- 
tipur, leaves it just below Kusera. Though its importance has 
been diminished by the railway, it is still a valuable trade high- 
way, and there are many large bazars and marts on its banks, 

It is navigable, practically allthe year round, for country bosta 
of fair size. Ite offshoota, the Jamwari and the Balan, leave it 
near Pis and, after flowing through the south-west of tha 


Samåstipur subdivision, rejoin the parent stream in Monghyr, 
before it flows ints the Ganges at Khagaria. 
The Kam. All the rivers in the head-quarters and Madhubani subdivisions 
5** belong to the Kamla-Tiljiiga group, so called because they 
oguverge at Tilakeswar in the south-east oorner of Ruserå thins 
and are thenceforward known indiscriminately by either name, 
while proveeding through Monghyr and Bhagelpur to join the 
Ganges and the Kosi by various tortuous courses. The first of 
the group, the Baghmati, rises in Nepal, and during its course 
through Darbhanga pursues an easterly direction parallel to the 
Barh Gandak ; it formerly joined this river near Ruserå, but 
within the past 30 years it has cut out a new bed for itself, and now 
flows into the Karai and joins the Tijiiga at Tilakeawar. The 
Karai, prior to its junction with the Baghmati, is au unimportant 
stream. The Little Baghmati, on which the town of Darbhanga 
stands, als finds ita way to the Tiljiiga by the bed of the Karai. 
Tia chief trihutury de the Dhana, which runa through the north. 
wea of Bonipatt thana. The Little Daghmati was formerly 
joined near Kemtaul by the Kamlå,a river whose old beda are 
found all over the north of the Madhubani subdivision. It nsed 
to flow 10 miles vast of Madhubani town, but now passes Ltt miles 
to the west of it, ita main channel running about + miles east of 
Darbhanga town past Bahera, Ringia aud Himi to Tilakeswar 
It is a fairly large river in the rains and is liable to heavy Mnd. 
Still further east is the Little Balan, a deep and narrow river 
with a well-defined bed, which runs south through the eastern 
part of Khajauli and Madhubani thanes, and joins the Tiljaga 
near Ruserå. The Balan proper, also known as the Bhati Balan, 
is a river with a wide shifting sandy bed, also liable to heavy floods, 
but practically dry during a great part of the year. Its old beds 
aro found all over the north of Phulparås thana. Tast comes the 
Tiljögå, which rises in Nepal and skirts the entire enstern bound- 
ary of the district, though parta of it lie in the Bhågalpur district, 
In Darbhanga and Musatfarpur the Kamla is worshipped as 
‘the younger sister of the Ganges. and receives similar offerings 
of goats, which are thrown alive into the river and are then 
‘taken by Mallsbe Women pray to this river goddess for issue ; 
- children are taken to the river bank when their heads aro first shav- 
od; aud she is worshipped when now om or wells are excavated. 
— reg is a Herel plen ining ery gradnaliy towards the 
| the Himélayas, and with a a af nly hgh and dang 
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yellowish clay with frequent deposits of Aankar, but in parta this 
has been cut away by the rivers rushing down from the Himå- 
layas, and the low land, through which the latter find an 
exit to the Ganges, is composed of more recent deposits of . 
sand and silt brought down by them when in flood. The 
soil of the district is thus entirely alluvial. It is impregnated 
in parts with saltpetro and other salts; and occasionally beds of 
tankar, or nodular limestone of an inferior quality, are met with, 

“The essential features,” writes Major D. Prain, 17৫8০ in Boranr. 
Bengal Plants, “of the vegetation in the aroa to the north of 
the Ganges, from the Gandak on the west (0 the Brahmaputra 
on the east, ns wo pass from north to south, are as follows. First, 
a narrow, mote or less sloping, gravelly submontane tract along 
the base of the Himalaya, covered, excopt along river-beds, with 
a dense forest, the constituent species of which aro those that 
occur on the lower slopes of the mountains themselves, In exist- 
ing river beds only a few tough flexible bushos ocour; along 
abandoned shingly river-courses the jungle is open and park-like, 
and the species are those characteristic of a drier climate than 
obtains in the forest alongside. This submontane forest is 
normally succeeded by a belt of swampy land of varying width, 
covered with long reedy grasses. Further out into the plain 
(he ground as a rule rises somewhat, and, if so high as to be free 
from inundations, is in waste tracts usually covered with open 
jungle of a bushy character in the western parta, taller and more 
park-like in the central districts, and mixed with reody grass or 
sometimes consisting only of tull grass as we pass to the east, 
Much of this tract, however, especially in the west, is under 
cultivation, and is then bare or diversified with bamboos, palms, 
and orchards of mangoes, or, lose often, groves of other troos; 
in and about the villages themselves the mangoes are often 
accompanied by a number of tree-weeds aud semi-spontaneous, 
more or less useful, bushes and trees.” 

For botenical purposes Darbhanga forms part of Tirhut, ie., 
the region lying from west to cast between the Gandak and Kosi, 
and from north to south between the sub-Himalayan forost and 
the Ganges. The botanical features of this tract are in many 
ways different from those of Bihar, iv, the tract extending from 
‘the Son on the west to the old bed of the Bhagirathi on the east, 

“And lying from. north to south between the Ganges and the 91418 
“af Chota Nagpur. Together they form an integral portion: of 
‘the Upper Gangetic plain, but, ns Major Praia points out, 
é Tizhut.is wholly fiat, whereas Bihar is much diversified by hills 
ibli, tov, is appreciably drier than- Tichut, and thes two 
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circumstances, greater diversity of surface and less humidity, 
account for the presence in Bihar of many species that age absent 
from Tirhut. Auotber and, though an accidental, not less import- 
ant factor in influencing the vegetation of Tirhut is the density 
of the population. So close, in consequences, ix the tilth, that 
throughout whole distriots field is conterminous with field, and 
the cultivated land abuts so closely on wayside and watercourse 
as to leave no foothold for those species that form the roadside 
hedges and fill the weedy waste places so characteristio of Lower 
Bengal. Even the village shrubberies that constitute so marked 
a feature of much of vur area, are in Tirhut econspienous by their 
absonce. The rust is that, except for the water-plants in the 
smaller strains and sluggiwh rivers, the vegetation of Tirhut is 
chiefly limited to the crops with their concomitant feld-weeds: 
even the latter are often conspicuous by their paneity. ” 

The following is an acoount of the different botanical species 
found in Darbhanga :— 

‘The ground is under close cultivafion, and besides the crops 
carries only a few field-weeds, except for n few very smal! patches 
of jungle, whereof the chief constituents ure the red cotton tree 
(Bombur malabaricnn), khair (Acacia (91574) and einer i Lnlbergia 
Sissov) ; in these part. there isan under-growth of eaphorbiaceous 
and urticaceous shrubs and tree-weeds, like Breyuia, Trema, 
Flueggia, Phylianthux and Glochidion, Oceasionally also large 
stretches of gruss laud are found, of which the chief species are 
Eragrostis vc ynosuroides, Andropogon intermedium, Impernta arun- 
dinncea, Saccharum spontaneum, ‘These aro interspersed with 
smaller spote of dar land sparingly beset with Andropogon 
aciculains, Dizdachne, Sporobolua and similar grasses. Near 
villages smali shrubberies may be found containing mango, 
aise, Eugenia Jambolana, various species of Ficus, an oooa- 
sional tamarind and a few other semi-spontaneous and more or 
leas useful species. Both the palmyra (Borassus flabellifer) and the 
khajar (Phenix sylvestris) ocour planted and at times self-sown, 
but neither in great abundance, By the roadsides or round village 
enclosures, hedges of Jatropha Ouroas, Casalpinia sepioria, Grewia 
and similar shrubs are often oovered with climbing species of 
Convolrulecea, Tragia involucrata and various species of Vitis, 

row weeds are represented by Jatropha gossypifolia, Marty. 
nia diandra and similar plants. The feld and roadside weeds 
include various grasses aud sedges, 38587 species of Panicum 
and Cyperus; prostrate species of Eroiculsa, Indigofera, Zonidinm, 
Desmodium ; and herbaceous species of Phyllanthus, Euphorbia, 
Heliotropium, and the like. In waste corners and on railways 
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embankments thickets of ssu, derived both from seeds and root- 
suckers, very readily appear. The sluggish streams and ponds 
are filled with water weeds, submerged Ceratophyllum, Hydiulin, 
Vallisneria, Ottelia, and floating Potamogeton, Nelumlium, Nymphaa, 
Trapa, Jussiæa, Ipomea, the sides bemg often fringed by reedy 
grasses and bulrushes occasionally intermixed with tamarisk bushes, 
Tirhut was formerly famous for the variety of ita fauna in Favma. 

the days when forests covered large stretches of land which are 
now under the plough “ ‘Lhe buffaloes, ‘saya the author of the 
Ain-i-Akbari, * are so savage that they will attack a tiger. Thero 
are many lakes, and in one of them the water nover decreases, 
and the depth is unfathomable. Groves of mango trees extend 
to å distance of 20 kor, delightmg the eye In the rainy season 
gazelle, deer and tiger frequent the cultivated spots and are hunt- 
ed by the inhabitants. Tho deer they surround with an enclo- 
sure, aud fake them when they please.’ Even towards the close 
of the 18th century wild animals were still very plentiful. A 
fow years before the Permanent Settlement rewards were paid for 
the slaughter of 51 tigersin a single year; there was much waste 
land in the north of the distiiet inhaluted by the beasts of prey 
that cultivation had drven out of the more southern facts; and 
the depredations of herds of wild elephants were a s 11008 danger, 
The advanoe of cultivation, the growth of the 0 opulation, 
and the extension of means of communiesticn have now driven 
the wild animals which formerly infested the district baok to the 
jungles of Nepal; and there is ro jungle left sufheiently large and 
dense to provide shelter for the larger beasts of prey. Leopards 
are occasionally found in patches of jungle towards the north, 
but only for a few months at a time, and they are merely stray 
visitors from Nepal. Wolves and hyænas are met with but rarely, 
Jackals are numerous; they often carry off goats and kids, and 
sometimes children. ‘Ihe fox, wild cat, martin and civet are the 
other small predatory animals common in the district. The mon- 
goose, hare snd porcupine are plentiful towards the south. ‘Ihe 
only representatives of the Ungulata are milya ( Hoseliphus tiago- 
camelus) and wild pig. ‘The former are not common, but are 
sometimes found in considerable numbers in large patches of 
ing grase. Lately, however, there has been an influx of nipas 
causing considerable damage to the standing crops. The wild pig 
has also become scarcer, as the waste lands and patches of jungle 
and grass which were formerly common have been brought more 
and more under cultivation. He does little damage, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of few large grasses, where he 
now makes his home, Whenever he can be found, he is still 
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hunted with the same keenness by the Europeans of the district ; 
and though his kind has decreased in number, he retains the same 
qualities of cunning, hardihood and courage which make pig- 
sticking one of tho finest sporta in the world. | 

‘Lhe game birds of the district sre not numerous They consist 
of quail of various kinds in small numbers, a few snipe, grey 
partridge, and a few black partridge m patches of thatching 
grass, Duck of all kinds some in st the beginning of cold 
weather. They are found in the carly part of the season in 
the ng chuure, where rice 18 growing, before the water has dried 
up, They go later to the nunu rous tanks which are found all 
over the country. lhe following kinds of duck and teal are 
known -the red-headed, white-eved and crested pochard, pin-tail 
and shoveller duck, widgeon, ruddy sbeldrake, blue-winged, 
whistling und cotton teal, The spotted bill duck, whistler and 
cotton teal breed here Supo, plover, cranes, storks, curlew and 
mimerone sorti of waders are regular visitors, 

Most of the rivers and Jakes, and many of the tanks abound 
in small fish, euch as rahu, nuni, pisa, bachua, tengra, singla, halla, 
mullet, a groat variety of the smaller carp, poach and daco- 
like fish, a predatory fish known os kowi, amd a flateided fish 
called luna, some of which grow toa large size. The a has 
sometimes been found in the Little Gandak. In the latter river 
and in the Baghmati and other larger rivers, the Gangetic porpoise 
is fairly common The common turtle is also found in the larger 
rivers and lakes The skar? o fish-cating ora@odile and the 
mugger or snub-nosed variety, luenlly called toch, are found in 
most of the rivers The former are oecagionally of great size, 
gharviés 20 fest and more in length having been ahot.” 

The climate of Darbhanga is generally dry, bracing and 
healthy. Tho range of the thermometer 1s not so great asin the 
south of the Patna Division ; and though the heat is greater than 
in tho deltaio districts of Bengal proper, the dryness of the 
atmosphore renders its effects loss enervating. Tho year is divided 
into three well-defined periods—the cold weather, the hot weather, 
and the rainy season. The first commences early in November, 
and may be said to last till nearly the end of Maroh ; for though 
the days then begin to be hot, the nights and early mornings 
continue comparatively cool and fresh. It would be difficult to 
find a more delightful climate than that which Darbhanga enjoys 
et this time of the year. The days are bright, warm and invigora- 

; and as soon asthe sun sets, the temperature falls, and a 


#1 am indebted to Mr. W. , L C. 8, Collecter of Darbhangt, for 
thle acount of tbe Foune of tha oup * 
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fire is at once a comfort and a necessity. Tho hot season, 
commencing early in April, is ushered in by dust-storms and west 
winds, which often cause the temperature to rise above 96° in the 
shade. The heat is most intense in May, and unless broken by 
frequent rain, continues to increase until the gathering clouds 
herald the approach of the rainy season In an exceptional yoar 
the wind may blow steadily from the east, but such seasons, 
though cool, are not healthy The west winds, on the other hand, 
though they parch up vegetation and raise immense clouds of 
dust, are generally healthy, and even pleasant, for whon they 
blow, the interior of the houses can be kept cool by meaus of 
sereens of moistened scented grass (Ahayehhas tatlis); these aro 
placed at the windows, and kept constantly wot, so that the 
hot wind blows into the house cooled and tempered About the 
middle of June is the usual date for the commencement of the 
tains. Sometimes a few days downpour 18 suceceded by a 
week or ten days of fair weather before the rams really break. 
The rainy season continues till the end of September or the 
middle of Notober, when the saturated groand begins to dry. 
This is considered fo be the most trying season of the year ; the 
air is hot and steamy, wlale the sun's rays am still powerful. 
Tho temperature then gradually dinunishos, and by November 
the mornings become perceptibly cool, 

In spito of the dry wosterly winds experienced im the hot tempers 
season, the temperature is not so excessive agin South Bihar, the die 
highest on securd at Darbhanga being 1077 in 1894, The mean 
maximum temperature ranges from 73 in January to 96 in 
April aud May, and falls to 75 in December, more than half tho 
change taking place in November end Decembor. The mean 
minimum temperature varies from 52 tu January to 80 in July, 
the lowest ever recorded being 38 in January 1X78 

Humidity is, on an average, just over 09 per cont, of patur ne 
tion in March and April, 70 in May, and genorally between 80 
and 90 in other months, the highest bung 88 in July and 
August. 

During the months November to April fine dry weather, ranfall. 
with an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall, prevails, and 
only a fraction of an inch falls monthly. In normal years the 
monsoon breaks in June, when there are 7'4 inches of rain; the 
heaviest rainfall occurs in July and August, varying frum 12:5 
inches in the former to 129 inches in the latter month ; and the 
rainfall then decreases to 90 inches in September. At this period 
rainfall is heavy in the submontane tract, partly owing to tho 
heavy showers which occur when cyclonic storms break up on 
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reaching the hills, and partly because the monsoon current 38 
stronger towards the weet along the foot of the hills. - 

Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold wonther (November to February), the 
hot weather (March to May), wnd the rainy season (June to 
October). The figures shown are the averages recorded from the 
earhest your in which rainfall was systematically registered up 
to the end of 1906. 
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10888775১04) lying on ono of the great lines of Aryan immigra- Prz- 
tion, was ocoupied at an early period by races of -Aryan desoent; it se 
and according Š to the legend preserved in Vedic literature, it formed 
part of the country in which the Videhas sottled on their migration 
from the Punjab. The legond rolates that Agni, the god of fire, 
accompanied the Videhas on their march eastwards from the banks 
of the Saraswati, and whon they came to the broad stream of the 
Gandak, informed them that their home Jay to the vart of the river. 
Thenoeforward, the Videhas lived to the east of the Gandak, 
where they cloared the marshes, cultivated the virgin soil, aud 
founded a great and powerful kingdom lus kingdom was in 
course of time ruled over by king Janaka, round whose name a 
halo of legend clings, Under his rulo, neeording to Hindu 
mythology, tho kingdom of Mithila was the most civilized 
kingdom in India. His: court was a centro of learning and 
attracted all the most learned men of the timo, Vodio literature 
was enriched by the studies of the scholars who flocked there; 
his chief priest, Yajnavalkya, inaugurate] the stupendous task 
of revising the Yajur Vedas ; and the speculations of the monaroh 
himself, enshrined in the sacrod works called the U panishads, are 
still cherished with veneration hy the Hindu community. The 
centre of this enlightened kingdom of Videha was apparently in 
Tirhut ; the canitel was Mithila, which is probably identifiable with 
that of Janakpur, a town a short distance to the north-west of the 
district in/Nepal territory, the nameni which preserves the memory 
of the scholar-king who made it his capital ; and tradition points to 
the village of Phulhar in the north-east corner of the Benipatt 
thangs; as the flower-garden where the king’s priests used to gather 
fi for the worship of the gods, and identifies its temple 
that of the Devi Girija worshipped by Sita before her 
marriage with Rama. ‘I'he legends inspired by local patrio- 
tiem make this tract of country the home of several rishis. 
At the junotion of the rivers Jamunå and Kamlå there dwelt the 
groat sage, Jai Muni Rishi, who compiled a learned treatise on the 
lawa of justice in relation to the worship of the gods ; the village 










abode of the sage Kapildeva Muni, the celebrated author of ` 

collection of Vodio hymns called the Sinkhya Yoga ; while in the 
å north-west corner of the Darbhanga thåns there stands to this day 
É the Brahmanical village of Ahiari, where lived the third member 





of the famous trio of Tirhut sages, Gautama Rishi, the author of = 


| the Nykya Sastra and the husband of Ahalyá, from- 
k: village is said to 
| bouring village of Bisul is believed to mark the site of the 


| railway a banyan tree extending over a large area is 
i adored as the of Yajnavalkya. i 
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The earliest event, however, which can claim historio reality is 
rise of the Vrijjian oligarchical republic, which apparently 
ee replaced the old monarchical rule of Videha, while the centre of 


adjoining district of Masaflarpur. The Vrijjians included eight 
aes vere. i. Lichchhavis were the most 


r. me mam Lag ee পদ into 
with the kingdom of Magadha, the limits of which 
roughly corresponded at this time with the modern districts of 


Patna and Gaya. Bimbisåra (cir, 519 B. —* the founder of the 
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p Magadhan „had position by matri- 
Ric, non ve spar —— — 
ls: taking one consort from the royal family of Kosala, a kingdom to 
ES, the wost of Tirhut, and another from tho influential Lichchhavi 
— clan at Vai⸗ali. His murder by his son Ajåtasatru involved the 
É in war with the aged king of Kosala, whoso sister, the 


parricide Ç 
queen of the murdered Bimbisåra, is said to have died of grief, 
This war i 

ambition 
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carried his victorious arms to thoir natural limit, the foot of the — 


০ snd that frani this time the whole 
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have derived its name, Similarly, the neigh- = 
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the sixth century B.C. North of the Ganges this movement seems 


to have centred at Vaisåli, which was thrice visited by Buddha, 


and was also the home of Mahavira Vardhamana, the founder or 
rather developer of Jainism. The scene of Mahavira’s ministry was 
laid in North and South Bihar; and here in a long wandering life 
of 42 years, he succeeded in gathering a considerable following of 
monks, known as the Nigranthas or men who discarded all social 
ties, who after Mahåvira's death (ci, 490 B.C.) spread : over the 
whole of India and became known as the Jains. About the same 
time, Buddha was engaged in his ministry in the same tract of 
country, and it seems beyond doubt that when he was spreading his 
doctrines at the neighbouring city of Vaisåli, the people of Dar- 
bhanga must have been among those who weleomed his teaching, 

It is at least clear from the account of the second great Buddhist 
Council that by the fourth century B.C. Tirhut had become a cen- 
tre of Buddhism. This Council, it is said, was rendered necessary 
by the laxity of the Vrijjian monks, who asserted the legality of 
certain relaxations of the rule of discipline. The result was that 
the Buddhist community became split up into two contending 
parties, the strict and the lax, and the convocation of a Council 
was necessary for the restoration of order. The Council was held 

at Vaisali, but the local monks failed to convince the assembled 
brotherhood of the validity of their claims, and all the relaxa- 
tions were finally prohibited. The fact, however, that the Council 
was held at Vaisåli, and that the contentions of the looal monks 
could cause such a schism in the Buddhist Church, sufficiently 
shows what a stronghold of Buddhism Tirhut was at this time. 


For several centuries after this we have no record of the ৮881), 


history of Tirhut. It continued to form part of the territory of the 
Vrijjians ond Lichchhavis, who acknowledged the suzerninty of 
the Maurya kings; but while the western portion, lying on 
the royal road from Pataliputra to Nepal, was enriched by the 
imperial monuments of Asoka, the eastern portion possesses no 


such remains. The capital, Vaisåli, seems to have been over- 
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show a well-organized and advanced form of government. 

It ie not until the seventh century A.D. that wo find a 
detailed account of the country in the records of Hiuen Tsiang's 
travels, from whieh it would appear that Tirhut comprised the 
territory of Vaisåli to the south and the Vrijjian kingdom to the 
north. Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the country about 635 A.D., 
describes the kingdom of 51581 as about 1,000 miles (6,000 
li) in eironit. The soil was rich and fertile, and flowers and fruit 
were produced in abundance, the mango and plantain being 

plentiful. ‘The climate was agreeable and 


Vaisali was the Vrijjian kingdom, some 800 miles (4,000 4) in 
circuit, stretching’ away from east to west in a long narrow 
strip. The capital Chansuna (Janakpur?) was in ruins, and the 
inhabitants, who were of a quick and hasty temper, were mostly 
heretics who did not follow the law of Buddha. Hiuen Tsiang’s 
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onal information regarding North Bihår until the ascendancy of the ৮৮১০৯ De 
- Pala dynasty (800—1200 A.D.). At the time of Hiuen Tsiang's 
visit it must have formed part of the dominions of Harsha, the 
powerful ruler of Northern India between 606 and 648 A.D., who 
exercised a certain amount of control as suzerain over the whole of 
as far east as Assam and possessed full sovereign power over 
Western and Central Bengal. But after his death the local chief- 
tains no doubt asserted their independence, and Tirhut passed 
under the rule of petty potentates. Early in the ninth century 
Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, became ruler of Bengal, 
and towards the close of his life (cir, 850 A.D.) he extended his 
` power westward over Bihår. In the lith century the country 
was wrested from the Palas by the ambitious kings of Chedi, a 
tract corresponding to the present Central Provinces; and in 
1019 A. D., it acknowledged the sovereignty of Gangeyadeva, who 
aimed at attaining paramount power in Northern India. The end 
of that century witnessed the rise of the power of the Sena Kings, 
who not only wrested their eastern provinces from the Palas, but 
also appear to have carried their arms northwards to North Bihar. 
A Mithila formed the north-western province under the Sena rule, 
à which in this part of Bihar is still commemorated by the use of 
the Lakshmana Sena era, the first current year (1119-20 A.D.) of 
which was apparently the date of either the accession or the oorc- 
ion of Lakshmana Sena, the last great king of the Sena dynasty. 
In the beginning of the 13th century the tide of Muhammadan Muna- 
swept over Bihar, but it does not appear to have reached MADAN 
north of the Ganges ; for it is not till the time of Ghids-ud-din 
waz, the Muhammadan Governor of Bengal between 1211 and 1226, 
we learn that the banner of Islam was triumphantly carried 
lo the territories of the Raja of Tirhut, which had never before 
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| Muhammadans, in the Buddhist images recently found among J 
~. ite ruins, which belong to the end of Buddhist history in India. å 
A From the time of Hiuen Tsiang there is practically no histori- Mrpiævar — 














soqos of the whole country, as 8 local dynasty of Hindu kings å 
was established about this time at Simråon in the north-east E 
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to have established himself at Simráon, and to have eventually sab- 
dued the wholé of Mithila and to have overcome the king of Nepåls ` 
‘Tradition relates that one of his sons reigned in Nepal, and the | 
other, Ganga Deva, in Mithila. Here be is credited with having © 
 introdneed the system of fiscal divisions or parganas for the pur 
` pomes of revenue administration ; while a chaudåri or headman was ` 
| SEE in each pargana to collect the revenue, and a ponchåyat ` 
| was chosen to settle all disputes. Local legend states that this ` 
| king had a citadel at Lahera Raja, a village in the Behera thins, 
and that the two large tanks of Ganga Sagar near the 
railway station, and another st Andhra Tharhi in the north-east | 
| of Madhubani, were exoavated daring his reign. At the latter 
Ë place he is said to have built « fort, and the villagers of Bairiya, 
| some 2 miles to the east, claim to be the descendants of his Prime 
| Minister, Sridhar Kayasth. Gangå Deva was snoceeded by his 
som Narsingh Deva, who is said to have had a quarrel with his 
kinsman, the king of Nepal, the upshot of which was that 
Mithila and Nepal were separsted never to be united again. Ram 
Singh Deva, who succeeded his father on the throne, was a pious 
devotes and a firm patron of sacred literature. Under his auspices, 

soveral well-known commentaries on the Vedas were compiled; 
rales were framed for the guidance of Hindus in their religious 
and social observances; and an officer was appointed in each 
village to adjudicate upon all questions arising from the working 
of these new canons of conduct, Various reforms in the system 
of internal administration are also attributed to this king. In every, 

village a police officer was appointed whose duty it was to make 
a daily report of all occurrences worthy of note to the chandirg .. 
or head rovenne-oollestor of the pargana ; the latter being assigned) © 
in return for his services, a certain quantity of land, the produce) - 

of which was appropriated by him and his heirs in office. To thel” 

































, the nobles, and one of his ministers established a council of seven | 
elders as a check upon the autocratie power of the king. His son | ` 
Hara কি karia ng tebe foer DE 
other tanks in this district, and to have 















wlio reigned in Tirhut, Simröon and also * 
Nepal Tarai as at most titular kings of 
y claimed sovereignty over the valley 


Fiara Singh, Tirhut became a dependency Thškur — 
Delhi, and Tughlak Shah placed it under WOW: 
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tribute. Their tenure of power, however, depended solely on the 
— Eg en NGA ক The first of the line, 
wara, was deposed by Firoz Shah (1355), who gave the 
throne to his younger son Bhogiswara, who was his own personal 
= friend. > Kirtti Singh, the second in descent from Bhogiswara, 
was also a younger son, who similarly obtained the principality 
~ asa personal favour from the Emperor as a result of a visit to 
Delhi. The most famous of the whole line, Siva Singh, was 
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was agreed that the Emperor should retain Bihar, Tirhut and 
sarkår Saran, on condition that he did not invade Bengal ; and 





_ his submission, and was allowed to make terms on the payment 
of a fine amounting to several lakhs of rupees. The treaty 
between the Emperor and the Bengal king was not long observed, 
~ for in the early part of the 16th century Nasrat Shah (1518-32) 
invaded Tirhut, put its Raja to death and appointed his 
son-in-law, Alå-ud-din, to be its Governor. He then marched 
against Håjipur, and having subdued the tract of country called 
after it, placed it in charge of another son-in-law named 
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02818৮01000 Alim. Shortly afterwards (1538) the latter rose in 

revolt against his brother-in-law Mabmiid Shah and made common 
00086 with the Pathan adventurer Sher Shah, who was at this ` 

BE time beginning the straggle which finally secured for him the 
~ throne of Delhi. 

TAS Mahmiid Shah was the last independent king of Bengal, and 
2075 after his fall North Bibár formed part of the Delhi empire. The 


allegiance of the local chieftains was however very uncertain, and 
they were practically independent. The country had not 
beon fully subjugated, and it was filled with Afghan settlers, 
whose numbers were swelled by the accession of the Patbåns who 
had refused to join the service of the Mughals. Accordingly, 
when Dáüd Khan was raised to the throne of Bengal by the 
_ rebellious Pathan chiefs and broke out in open revolt in 1574, he 


— to assist him. It was not, however, until Akbar came 
— to direct the operations that the fort of Hajipur was 
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the Province of which it formed a part, and it does not come into 


Ali Vardi Khan, rebelled (1744), they sided with him. On their 
return to Darbhanga’, they opened negotiations with Zain-ud-din, 
the son-in-law of Ali Vardi Khan, who was at this time the 
Sabahadr or Governor of Bihar. They marched to Patna, where 
the Governor received them in darbår ; but towards its conclusion 
they treacherously assassinated him, and then proceeded to commit 
various savage atrocities : in the words of the author of the Riyazu- 
s-Balåtin “they sacked the city and its suburbs, looted treasures, 
dishonoured women und children, and desolated a whole world.” 
A vast number of Afghans flocked to join them, till their army 
numbered about 40,000 horse and as many foot, besides a large 
tmin of artillery. But their triumph was short-lived, as Ali 








apprehension not effected until a year later, and then only 
through the agency of military force. To the south it was 
reported that the zamindårs had set authority in defiance and 


Sa সাক লেক could repel, and that they managed to maintain 
it by means of depredations on both sides of the river, To 
the north matters were no better, as the zamindårs on the 

of Nepal, securo in their jungle fastnosses, mocked at 
the authorities. “ They are all to a man,” writes the Judge in 
1782, “ villains and tyrants, and many of them have long been 
in a state of petty warfare with Government ; ” and about ten 
yours later the Collector describes them as “ almost savages, who 
never occupied themselves except in hunting.” Many of the 

peasants, unable to bear the constant oppression of these petty 

Veg tyrants, abandoned their houses and lands, and fled to Nepal, 

Ë 80 that * ‘in every village there were several empty houses and 

many 
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z; by external trouble owing to the incursions of the Nepalese. 
Beh, Attempts to induce the Gurkhas to aid our officers in the 






of Tirhut reported that between 1787 and 1813 upwards of 200 ert 
dg kad iwa seized by them upon one or other unjustifi- — 
| ama Lagre er Bryr gne obliged to report that KG 
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“CHAPTER II 
THE PEOPLE. 


Unit the year 1875 Darbhanga formed part of the old distrot mt 
of Tirhut, and no separate enumeration of its inhabitants was rapera» 


census was taken, it was reported to be 4,384,706, 

but this first census was wanting in accuracy, and in all proba- 

was nearer 4,500,000. In other words, the increase of 

the population of Tirhut, j.e., of the districts of Muzaffarpur and 

Darbhanga, was no less than 125 per cont. during these seventy 
years, or 1°78 per cent, per annum. 

According to statistics prepared for Darbhanga separately, it 
appears that the population of the district in 1872 was 2,136,898; 
and when the first census of Darbhanga as a separate district took 
place in 1881, it had risen to 2,630,496. A large portion of this 
increase was, however, due to greater accuracy in the enumeration: 


inerease during the 


cent. ; and the census of 1901 showed a fusther i 
Sana kandhaga kerang — 
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census of Darbhanga as a separate district took place, one finds 
that the total increase has been just over 10 per cent., but more 
than threo-fifths of this took place in the first decade. The 
Samistipur subdivision lost 23 per cent. of its population in the 








the large increase appears to be that, while the other parts of 

Darbhanga have as dense a population as tho land will support, 

there is still some room for expansion in Madhubani, . 
Although exceeded by the figures for a few individual districts, 08888, : 

such as Howrah and Dacca, the portion of North Bihar which e#snac- 

comprises the three districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur and Dur; দার 

bhangå has a more teeming population than any other tract of 

equal size in Bengal or Eastern Bengal. Of those three districts 

Musaffarpur is the most and Darbhanga the least densely popu- 

lated, but the pressure on the soil even here is as great as 870 Density df 

to the square mile. Lying between Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur, populas — — 

it partakos, in the west, of the character of the former, and in tho UU 

enst, of the character of the latter district. In only one of the 

western thanas does the density of population fall below 900, 

and in none of the eastern thånas does it reach 800 per square i 

mile. The Samåstipar subdivision with 967 to the square mile is 

the most thickly crowded part of the district. It is eminently 

a rural tract, dependent almost entirely on agriculture; and w 

the pressure of the agricultural population on the soil is already 

so great that further expansion under present conditions is neither 

to be expected nor desired. As, moreover, it includes about 

40 square miles of diåra, which is practically uninhabited and 

mainly uncultivated, the pressure of population on the inhabited 





conditions sad in the ও of sams. 
is little room for further increase of 


m Emigration as a remedy for over-population does not appear 

to have taken any real hold on the people as yet. The census of — 
1901 shows that out of every 10,000 persons born in the district 

only 882 are found elsewhere, and of these 255 are in contiguous * 
districts. The proportion of emigrants is, in fact, lower than in 
any other district of North Bihår except Champaran and Purnes, ° 
whore there is still much land available for cultivation. As 
regards immigration, 319 out of every 10,000 persons enumerated x 
in the district were immigrants born elsewhere ; and the volume of © 
immigration is, therefore, nearly as large as that of emigration, ~ 
“Bo far ns permanent movements are concerned, the balance is 
slightly in favour of Darbhanga, the number of emigrant females a 
being nearly 4,000 less than that of those who have come in from ` 
other districts. Though the male emigrants number nearly 25,000 | 
more than the male immigrants, the aggregate is only 58,443, and 





arbhang রানা Ths great majority W: রঃ 
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Only 3 per cent. of the inhabitants live in urban areas, 
congregating in 3,233 villages. There are only 

kk viz., Darbhanga, Madhubani, Ruserá and Samåstipur, 
- with an aggregate population of 103,392, Darbhanga alone account - 
å over two-thirds of the number. Of these four towns, 


_ railway has diverted some of the traffic which was formerly borne 
by the river. Samastipur and Madhubani, on the other hand, 
— have benefited by the railway, especially the former. 
at the last census showed a decrease of nearly 10 per cent, -which 
was partly due to its unhealthiness in the preceding years and 
~ partly to special causes. The population returned in 1891 was 
| abnormally large on account of the presence of some 5,000 
(Brahmans, who had come to partake of a feast given by the Maha- 
= ক] of Darbhanga. In 1901 the fact that the date was an 
= muspicious one for weddings caused the absence of many of tho 
inhabitants ; plague had also appeared, and some of the residents 
ti ` whose permanent homes were elsewhere had begun to move awny ; 
and the result was that the number of persons present in the town 
on the day of the census was unusually small, RÅ 
é he yaranar owrreut nn di the del ihini ype 


- bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the south ly the 

on the west by the Gandak and on the enst by the river Kosi. 

burgere et i oe prege C * 
F India, are in the north and centre of the district, 
Maithi! Brahmans muster in large numbers; in tho 

















mans, and the character which is employed by all the other castes 
in the Kaithi. The Devanågar! character is used by a few of the 
educated classes, and is understood and read by ali persons who 
pretend to a liberal education ; and, besides this, the Urd 
character is employed by the better educated Muhammadans. 
Maithili is the only one of the Bihari dialects which has a 
literary history For centuries the Pandita of Mithila have 
been famous for their learning, and more than one Sanskrit work 
of authority has been written by them. One of the few learned 
women of India whose name has come down to us, was Lakshima 


neglected by them. The earliest vernacular writer of whom we 
have any record was the celebrated Vidyåpati Thakkura, who 
graced the court of Maharaja Siva Singh of Sugåonå, and who 
flourished about the same time. As a writer of Sanskrit 
he was an author of considerable repute, but it is upon his dainty 
the vernacular that his fame chiefly rests. He was the 
the old master-singers whose short religious 
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few years, and at least one author deserving of special 

te has come to the front, Chandra Jh&, who has shown remarks . i 

able literary powers. He has written a Mithilabhasha Ramayana, — 

and s translation, with an edition of the original Sanskrit text, = 

| of the Purushe-parikehd of Vidyåpati Thakkura, the perusal of a 

Maithili, with its strangely complex system of verbal conju- 08880, —— 

has been described by Dr. Grierson as the dialect of a tenor 

| nationality which has carried conservatism to the excess of få 

°  uncouthness, “ Mithila,” he writes, “a country with an ancient 
hee history, traditions of which it retains to the present day, isa 
rs land under the domination of a sep: of Brahmans extraordinarily 
devoted to the mint, anise, and cummin of the law. For oentu- 
ries it has been & tract too proud to admit other nationalities to 
intercourse on equal terms, and has passed through conquest after 
conquest, from the north, from the east, and from the west, 
without changing its ancestral peculiarities. The story goes that 
at the marriage of Råmachandra,* the Brahmans of Mithila 
showed the same uncivilized pride which is the characteristic of 
their descendants of the 19th century. This Brahmanical domi- 
nation has left ineffaceable marka upon the nature of the reat 
of the population. Mithila or Tirhut is one of the most congested 
parts of India. Its inhabitants increase and multiply and im- 
ish the earth, nor will they seek other means of life than 
agriculture, or other lands on which to practise the one art with 

which they are acquainted.” Y 

There can be little doubt that the character of the people has — 

been profoundly influenced by their geographical isolation, The ES T 
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severely strained, and in various parts of Bihar the feeling aroused 


among the former manifested itself in the resoue of cattle from 
-— Muhammadans, and in objections to their slaughtering cattle and 


selling the meat. It was found that these institutions existed all 
over the district, and there was some fear that their preaching, at 
times ill-informed and malicious, might cause serious trouble by 
creating a spirit of antagonism among the Muhammadans. In Ë 
spite, however, of a great deal of slumbering antipathy, the uneasy Å 
feeling which prevailed gradually quieted down, and no overt — 


-aot of disturbance took place, 


_ 


The ploughmen`s begging movement, or as it should more pro- k. 
pearly be called, the Mahådeo paja, was a curious exhibition of reli- mer? 
gious feeling which oveurred soon afterwards. All ploughmen, bering 
the story goes, were obliged to give their cattle three days’ rest ment, 
and go round the neighbouring villages begging. With the pro- 

08805 three wheaten cakes were prepared— one for the ploughman 
himself, one for his cattle, while the third had to be buried under 


their stalls. This penance was performed by the people in conse. · a 
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tration held, and that it was part of a demonstration deliberately 
against British rule. Others again believed that the 
marks were simply due to cattle rubbing against the trees,* 

The great majority of the people are agriculturists, dependent 
for their livelihood on seasonable rainfall and the fertility of the 
soil, and this dependence on the bounty of nature finds expression 
in their religious observances. In the month of Kartik (Oetober- 
November) it is usual to worship the cow, which provides milk for 
food, dung for manure, and oxen for the plough. In Mágh (Jan- 
uary), after the oxen, the ploughmen and the plough have been 
given a six weeks’ rest, the new year is ushered in by a quaint cere- 
mony called hal å. On the fifth day after the new moon the 
villagers take out the oxen and plough, and after mending the 
latter, the head of the household takes them to a piece of waste 
land, where he or the ploughman drives å furrow in a circle, which 
is passed over two and a half times. There the oxen are wor- 


“shipped, being given fodder to eat and garlanded with flowers; and — * 


and plough are then taken to the house, where the এ 
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z DARBHANOA. he 
since it is on the rain of this period that a successful harvest of the — 






~ aghani and moisture for the rabi depend, they devote much time — Be 


to religious offerings and oblations to their deceased ancestors. 
This is followed by Nauråtra or nine nights of abstinence from 
worldly enjoyments and worship of the goddess Durga. When 
the rabi sowings have been completed and the Nauråtra is over, 
there follows a day of universal rejoicing, when alms are given to 
every Brahman who produces seedlings of barley, which here, as 
in other districts of Bihar and the Upper Provinces, forms one of 
the chief rabi cropa. এ 

During Kartik (October-November), when the paddy harvest 
is taking ear, many devotional performances are observed, espe- 
cially by the women and unmarried girls. “Chey bathe before 
dawn and worship the sun as the producer of rain every morning 
until Purnamdsi or the period of the full moon, when large crowds 
of the both male and female, repair to bathe at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Gandak, and offer the holy Ganges 
water to Mahådeo or the Great God; it is then that the famous 
Sonpur Fair is held. Towards the end of this month the longest 
of all fasts is observed by the people, especially females, who 
before breaking it offer sweetmeats, vegetables and cow's milk to ` 
the Sun God, Even the pastime of the unmarried girls during 


evening for- month of Kartik, by the end of which the 
aghani should be fit for reaping; and on the 30th day they 
ighbouring river or pond, and th 

the 
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and hilarious enjoyment. The vitality which religious obser. · 
- Vances connected with agriculture still enjoy here arises no doubt ty 
from the almost entire dependence of agriculturists on the rainfall | 
s for their immunity from famine, whose grim visits have been too 
—— frequent to be easily forgotten. | 
å Among Hindus, to plant a mango tree is considered a Mock 
religious act, productive of spiritual benefit, and in this distrigt পিল 
nearly 88 per cent. of the population is composed of Hindus, groves. 
The popular belief is that the rain-water falling from thé leaves 
of a mango tree is converted into honey and received by the 
Spirits of the ancestors of its planter, as well aa by himself, when 
after death, he abides in Swarga or heaven. In fact, the approach 
of a mango grove to maturity is celebrated, by even the humblest 
cultivator, with all the show of a marriage ceremony. When 
x the trees are sufficiently grown to give promise of fruit, the 
villagers repair to a place of worship erected in the grove, whore 
& Brahman officiates. The priest, after calling down the bless» 
ing of the gods, takes an earthen pitcher in which he places water, 
X a few copper coins, and some /4801/), Over the top of the pitcher 
are placed mango leaves, and resting on them, a country lamp full 
of ghi, which is lighted. To make the symbolical ceremony 
complete, a bamboo basket containing a bride’s belongings and 
dowry on a miniaturo scale is provided; a wooden post, called 
ype, is erected in the mango grove as a witness to the marriage; - 
- and the priest having finished his worship, ion, the emblem 
of completed marriage, is applied to the mango tree, as to a bride, 
Then a sacrificial fire is set alight, and the owner and his wife fr 
go round their grove; the former holding a mango leaf with a 
silver coin on it, over which a third person accompanying them 
from time to time sprinkles milk. This part of the rite is called 
pradakshin, the ordinary Sanskrit term for going round a sacri- 
ficial fire with the right side towards it. The grove is then 
dedicated to Narayan, who is regarded as the bridegroom, and 
the ceremony ends with a feast to the priest and other Brahmans, 
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newly excavated wells and tanks. পিক feature in år” 
— — পাপন 
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sahe kagak 4০৩৫ is an 
emblem of the weapon with which Mahådeo fought and overthrew 
them. It is now, however, popularly believed to be set up tor the 


EE ক অই 
numbers and distribution of all the castes exceeding 25,000 


Dosådhs (207,843), Brahmans (197,967), Babhans (154,345), 
Dhånuks (161,992), Koiris (144,673), Mallahs (116,557) and 
(105,739); while the Kewats, Khatwes, Kurmis, 
Masahars, Rajputs, Tantis and Telis all number between 50,000 
and 100,000. Among the Muhammedans, Sheikhs (153,014) = 
রি Jolåhås (57,528), Dhuniås (39,884) and 
Kunjrås ( ) are also well represented. Two small castes, 
the Deohars and Dhimars, are peculiar to the district. The 
Deohars or Debhars 
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of higher rank will occasionally marry a number of wives of the 
| এ the sake of the money paid by their parents. 
| This practice, which is said to be falling into disfavour, has given 

rise to a class called Bikauwås or vendors, who derive their name 
from the practice of selling themselves or their minor sons to . 
girls belonging to lower groups. Some have as many as 40 or 50 
—F wives, who live with their own parents and aro visited at 
intervals by their busbands. Bikauwå Brahmans who have 
married into lower groups are not received on equal terms by 
the members of their own class, but the women whom they 










` of a family, and, in the same way, a family gradually sinks in 
- social estimation if all its matrimonial alliances aro with persons: 
of lower rank. 

In addition to gotras or exogamous groups, the Maitbil 
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it constitutes no bar to marriage. There is no | 
to marrying a woman of the same dih, provided she 
to the same gotra or fall within the prohibited 
i is attached to purity of blood, and for this — 
Maithil Brahmans, with their pandits, their 
genealogists, and their yhataks or marrisge-brokers, 
places in Tirhut for the purpose of settling 
jons of caste custom and of arranging marriages. 
| maintain one of the most extraordinary series of records in 
ør existence, called the pang. It is composed of an immense number 
is of palm-leaf manuscripts containing an entry for the birtir and 
5 marriage of every pure Brahman in Mithila and going back 
É for many hundred years—the panjidrds, indeed, say for more 
a thousand, These pånjiårår go on regular annual tours, 
entering the names of the Brahmans born in each village 
| * during the last year; for no Bråbman can marry any w 
| who has not been entered in the pang. ` 
Be In arranging marriages the parties are assisted by ghataks, 
S å carry in their memory the pedigrees of the Bråbmans of 10 
z or 12 villages, and wko bring the parties together and help them 
< to settle the amount of the consideration to be paid, for which 
P: service they receive a minimum fee of lts, 2. When the parties 
pr ` have come to an agreement they go to the panjidrd (Sanskrit 
— pånjikår), who keeps the pany or record of pedigrees; and after 
= satisfying himself that (he bride and bridegroom may lawfully 
be married, he gmuts them a written permission or siddhantu 
paira, for which he receives a fee of one rupee. Pånjiåråsare 
have Won te appointed by Raja Hara Singh Deva, — 
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assemble, gaily clad in crimson with flowing turbans. The 
occasion is one of unwonted rowdiness, and the. crowd indulges 
~ in uproarious laughter, hooting and abusive shouts. When a 
_ marriage is decided on, the ceremony is at once performed at the 
house of the bride's father, whither the bridegroom proceeds, 
quite informally, accompanied only by & few of his near 


ç. 


over 100,000. They are an influential agricultural caste, who 
form about 5 per cent. of the population; they are generally well- 
to-do, many of them being petty zamindars, but they are much 
addicted to litigation, and are notorious for their quarrelsome 
a disposition. Like the Rajputs, they bear the names of Singh and 
Rai; and like the Brahmans they are called Pando, Misr, Thakur 
and Tewari. They are commonly regarded as of mixed descent, 
and various legends aro current as to the genesis of the caste, 
These traditions, however, are not recognized by the Babhans 
themselves who claim to be true Brahmans. According fo their 
own account, they differ from Brahmans only in having taken to 
agricultural pursuits and in having given up the principal funo- 
tions of priesteraft, viz., teaching the Vedas, officiating as pricets 
and receiving alms. They therefore call themselves Bhuinhår 
Brahmans, snd contend that many of their religious ceremonies 
are the same as among tho Brahmans, and that even at the 
present day Maithil Brahmans who secede from their own 
community are admitted among them on condition that they 


B give up priestly occupations. . 


Ee There is no doubt however that, in the estimation of the Hindu 
= > pubie they now constitute an entirely distinct caste. Their 
— degradation from the status of Brahmans must be very ancient, 


and it probably dates back to the period of the downfall of 
Buddhism. It has been pointed out that Babhan is merely the 
Pali form of Brahman, and that the word is often found in Asoka's 
edicts, It has therefore been conjectured that those now known 
G à 





The Babhans are the only other high caste with a strength of Babhans. 
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generally, and appear to have traces of aboriginal 


døsoent. support themselves by labour and cultivation; 
but many of them 
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thief to catch & thief, they have long all but 
the post of chewkidér or village watchman in this 


x Mimie Tradition relates that in prehistoric periods, when Tirhut was 
এ under a Brahmanio régime, the bulk of the labouring and indus- 
Be trial population were Dhånuks. Their name implies that they 
E were originally bowmen, who obtained thoir livelihood as hunters ; 





are notorious thieves, and, apparently on the ` 
principle of setting a 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


of vital statistics for any lengthy periods is 


rondered impossi 


< 


ble by the changes in the system of registering 


In 


deaths which have taken place from time to time. 
1869 the duty of reporting death was imposed on the village 
chautidérs, and in 1876 the system was extended to births ; but 


births and 


y were soon 


the returns received wore so incomplete that 


discontinued and, except in the towns, deaths alone were registered 
until 1892, when the collection of statistics of births as well 


as of deaths was ordered, and the systom now in vogue was 


So far as they be accopted—and they are sufficiently accurate 


for the purpose of calculating the approximate growth of the 


_populati 


on and of showing the relative healthiness or unhealthi- 


the returns submitted since that year 


ness of different years— 


show that conditions were generally unfavourable during the nine 


years ending in 1900, The mortality was exceptionally heavy 
in 1802, 1894, 1896, and 1900 ; in the first three years the deaths 


otftnumbered the births, the. death-rate in 1896 being 
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malaria is widespread, and accounts for the largest number of 
deaths, Tt is most severe and prevalent in the north of the district 
near the frontier of Nepal, and in the south-east corner, regions 
which appear to be badly drained and mostly given up to rice 


cultivation. Most of the recognized types are found. It is only ` 


in the water-logged parts of the district just named that cases 
of extreme enlargement of the spleen with cachexia are at all 
common. As regards the disenses in which fever is a symptom of 
loss importance, intestinal parasites, round worms, thread worms, 
and ankylostomdasis are extremely common in this district and 
are generally nesocintod with pyrexia at some stage. Ankylos- 
tomdasis probably accounts for a large number of the deaths put 
down as due to fever. The epidemic fevers are small-pox, chicken- 
pox, measles, plague, enteric fever. Chicken-pox is not common, « 
but occasionally becomes opideraie, The same remark applies 
fo measles. Enteric fever is met with, but not frequently, and 
generally among Europeans only. An account of the epidemics 
of small-pox and plague is given below. 
After fever the greatest mortality is caused by cholera, whi 
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The type is generally bubonic. The glands most commonly 
affected appear to be, in order of frequency, (1) the femoral and 
inguinal glands, (2) the axillary glands, and (3) the cervica 
glands. Pneumonic plague is very uncommon, The disease, as 
in other localities, is characterized by a low type of virulence at 
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returned as insane in 1901, š å 
Outside the municipalities, proper methods of sanitation are 
almost unknown, in spite of the measures taken by the District 
Board to clear rank 
swoop selected villages. The tendency of the people is towards 
aggregation, and instead of living in hamlets, each nestling within 
its own belt of trees, as in Bengal, they cluster in closely-packed 
villages, usually consisting of a main street with narrow and ille 
ventilated side lanes. Sanitary conditions are extremely primi- 
tive, while the apathy of the people and the unwholesome habits to .° * 


any appreciable soale most difficult. Village sites are generally 
clusters of thatch-roofed mud-walled houses with extremely 
insanitary surroundings. The drainage is left to its own care, 
and ventilation is unthought of. If windows exist, they are 
made, at any rate in the sanåna apartments, not more than a 
couple of feet from the top of the wall, and then securely 
lattiood, their uso for ventilation being thereby minimized as far 
ns possible. 

Here and there, n man who has got on in the world may move 
out of the village basti, and build himself a brick-house elsewhere, 
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~ tery and cholera are generally greater than in rural areas; in 
1905 the death-rate in the municipalities was 47:03 per mille, 
* and in the rest of the district 34°36 per mille, while the a 
NE for the preceding 5 years was 43°14 as compared with 32-05 in 
på rural areas. " 
* Formerly there was a strong prejndice against the practiov of Vaceiwas 
k: vaccination, and inoculation was prevalent; but the people have” 
learnt to appreciate the protection afforded by the former, and 


l *affordell to an average of 303 per mille. These figures are 
higher than in any other district of the Patna Division, exoept 
Musaffarpur. his result is all the more satisfactory, because 


B toa neighbouring village across the frontier, Statistics of vnooi- 
i nation from 1892-93 to 1901-02 will be found in the Statistical 


The district contains six hospitals—the Dufferin and Raj Manten 


9005 at Darbhanga, the Banwari Lal Hospital at Laheriå — 
Sarai, male and female hospitals at Madhubani, and a hospital 
ies . — "এ 
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in the district and grows all the most valuable autumn (#A doi) 
and spring (rabi) crops. The second tract, viz., the dodb between 
the Båghmati and Little Gandak, is liable to inundation from the 
former river, and the main crop produced is winter rice, though 
are also raised in many parts from.the lands 
enriched by the fertilizing silt deposited by floods. The third 
tract, as already stated, comprises the hoad-quarters and Madhubani 
subdivisions, the south-eastern portion of which is in the rainy 
season a vast chain of lakes linked by the numerous streams 
flowing south. In this part the only crop of any importanos 
is rice, which when not submerged by early floods is very 
In the Madhubant subdivision, where the land is 
generally higher, the staple crop is winter rice; but the three 
western thånas and the south of the Phulparis thana, contain 
stretches of high land suitable for the more valuable rabi 
The soils of the district may be divided into three kinds, 
balewndri, a sandy loam ; banger or chikna, w soil with an — 
admixture of sand ; and matiydri, a clay soil with or no sand, 
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for the growth of winter rice. Bhndoi crops, which cannot stand 
too much moisture, do best in Jalswwdri or sandy bångar, and the 


E more valuable rabi crops are almost exclusively grown on balsundri, š l 
_ Rice also does well on low-lying ‘dager lands, if the admixture 1a 
of sand is not too strong to absorb the moisture, All over = 


the district are found patches of sar land, which are, unpro- 
e ductive owing to the salt efflorescence known as reh: it is 
* generally believed that this can only be eradicated by inundation, 
On thë whole, however, the foregoing classification of soils is 
of little practical importance, and would not be readily under- 
stood except by the more intelligent cultivators. The only 
classification of land understood by the ordinary cultivator is 
that of dhånker and bhith, dhånhar meaning the low land on 
which rice (dian) is grown, and bth the uplands growing cereals 
or crops of any kind other than paddy. This was the olassiflontion 
adopted in the records at the time of the settlement concluded 
in 1903. 
There are no Government irrigation works, but an arós of Irrigation, | 
171 square miles or 64 percent. of the cultivated aren is 
irrigated from other sources. Most of this area lies in the 


cultivated non-food crops. Here extensive irrigation is not 

practicable, owing to the scanty sources of supply, nor it is 

greatly required for the crops mainly grown. There is a 

prejudice against well-irrigation, as it is believed that land 

once artificially irrigated must always be irrigated. This belief 

is probably to a certain extent well founded ; for in the soils 
. prevailing in this area, irrigation forms a crust below the surface, . 
impairs the fertility of the land, unless irrigation is 
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In Darbhanga, as in the rest of Bihar, the crops fall under ono Pamer, + 


— The aghani is the winter crop, which is out in the month of Aghan, 
| nd is composed mainly of winter rice. The éhadoi is the early or 
_ autumn ‘crop, reaped in the month of Bhado (August-September), 
60108156508 of 60 days’ (981/)) rice, marud (Eleusine Coracana), maize, 
| igo, millets and less important grains; while the rabi crop, 
— is so called because it is harvested in the spring (rabi), ins 
cludes such cold weather crops as wheat, barley, oats, gram, pulses 
_ and poppy. Of the net cropped area 62 per cent. grows “wñamí, II 
47 per cent. grows radi, and only in 27 per cent. are bhadot crops re 


different crops, it must be remembered that the chief aghani crops å 
are sown before the bhadoi crops are harvested, and similarly the 
chief rabi crops are sown before the aghani is reaped. Hence — 





the latter cannot usually be sown as a second crop to bhadoi; = 
and where it is predominant, the rabi, grown on land which has š 
এ iously yielded winter rice, consists mainly of the cheapest 
* of grains, such ns khesåri (Lathyrus sotieds), å grain of — 
Be e value, or a thin catch-crop of gram or linseed. = oe 


liability to floods ; and the proportion 
bhadoi is only 22 per cent. in the former 





Bire. 


b4 
both a.larger gros area and s larger ion of the 
area 


cropped area of the district. This predominance of rice 


Rico, covering three-fifths of the net oropped area, is the 
crop in Darbhanga, and no less than 93 per cent. 

of the crop consists of winter rice. This is most prevalent in the 
north of the district, where the liability of the country to inunda- 
tions renders it unsuitable for the growth of bhadoi or autumn 
rice, except on the higher lands. The latter is most extensively 


on in Khsjeulf thana, where, as in the neighbouring thana of- 


it is often destroyed by floods. The cultivators are, 

ony generally compensated for the loss of their bhadoi crops 
in this aren by the excellent agen’ crop which they obtain from 
the submerged lands. With so large an area under winter rive, 
less than one-tenth of which is irrigated, Darbhanga is a district 
sensitive to variations in the monsoon rainfall; for 

85880708719 and well-distributed rainfall throughout the whole 
eourse of the monsoon is essential to the prosperity of this crop, 
The bhadoi crops on the other hand while requiring good ‘rain in 
the early part of the monsoon, are reaped during September, and 
are consequently independent of the Hathiya rains at the end 
of that mouth, the absence of which is fatal to the agheni harvest. 
This explains why the head-quarters and Madhuban! subdivisions 
An n b. mann or famine in the event of « 
শী monsoon, while the greater part of Samåstipur 
সস্তা Sadie the most exteusively grown 
crop in the latter subdivision, it covers less than a third of the — 
area, as compared with the district average e 


Rico is cultivated either by being sown broadcast or 
| menn of transplantation. 















in in rows in flooded fields in which the soil has 
rice is then left to mature, with the aid of 
the end of September. The water is then 
and the fields are allowed to dry for 15 days and at 
that time they are again flooded. It is this practico, 
i which makes the rainfall which is expected at 
me, or failing that, irrigation essential to a suocessful 

te rains (the Hathyd) are the most important 
year, for not only are they required to bring the winter 
maturity, but also to provide moisture for the sowing of 
the rebi crops. Should no rain fall at this period, or if water 
cannot be procured from artificial sources, the plants will wither 
and become only fit for fodder ; but if seasonable showers fall, or 
if the crop receives artificial irrigation, the rice comes to maturity 
in November or December. 


H 
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After rice, the next largest aren is that shown as under mis- Misoella- 
neous food- 


except marvd, maize, barley, wheat and gram, for which separate an Š 


oellaneous food-grains. These include all cereals and pulses 


figures are given. Of the miscellaneous food-grains, the most 
widely grown is thesdri (Lathyrus saticus), which is usually sown 
as a catch-crop in ogheni lands, at or just before the time of the 
aghani harvest. It is a cheap grain, and as a rule is eaten only 
hy the poorer classes, though it is sometimes used with barley to 
make chapdtis. Arhar (Cajanus indicus) is another important 
crop shewn under this head. It is usually sown with maize 
in May or June, but is not reaped till the following March. One 
main objection to the crop from the cultivator's point of view 
is that it occupies the land for so long a period, while the grain 
is not so valuable as that of other crops. On the other hand, 
the stalks are used or sold for fuel, the leaves are available as 
fodder, and being a hardy crop requiring little rainfall to sustain 

is grown largely in a year of drought. The other 

i ied description. 


it, it is 
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fodder rope, Thio ‘whole of ‘thee minor ins cover less 
than of the net cropped area of the “কু 





Mari. The most important single crop in the district after rice is 


Maise, 


" 





marud (Eleusine Coracana), which covers 13 per cent. of the district 


grown than in the northern part of the district; and it is most 


prevalent in the Khajauli and Madhubani thåuas. It is the — 


crop of a considerable part of the district, and is cultivated 


considerable care. Tt isa cheap grain, mainly eaten by the — 


classes. The is pounded into flour and consumed 


poorer 
in the form of cakes, the stalks are useful as fodder. Marwa ` 


is the only crop which is transplanted like rice; it is reaped in 
September, and the land on which it is grown almost invariably 
produces a second crop at the rabi harvest. i 


y 
crop. it is largely consumed in the form of cakes by the poorer 
middle classes, who cannot afford rice or maize, 
After barley comes maize or Indian coru (makai), covering 
4 per cent. of the district cropped area, but it owes ite position 
to its predominance in the Samastipur subdivision, where it occu- 
pies 14 per cent. of the net cropped area and is the crop next 
in importance to rice. It ip often sown with rabi crops, and even, 
whore this is not the oase, a rabi crop is usually sown in the land 
after it has been cut. The crop is often very luxuriant, 








area under sugarcane is mainly found in the north of the district, 8 
— in the Madhubani subdivision, where it has recently å 
substituted largely for indigo. But, as a whole, the more å 
valuable non-food crops are grown mainly in the Samåstipur | 


on. å 

Oil-seeds are the most extensively growu non-food crop in the Oil.+esde. 
district. They consist mainly of linseed, but comprise also 25,000 1234 
acres of mustard, and small areas of til or gingelly (Sesamum ed 
indicum) and oastor-oil. They constitute, however, the least 
valuable non-food crop, being most extensively grown in the 
head-quarters and Madhubani subdivisions as n oatoh-crop, after å 
-— the harvesting of the winter rice. They cover nearly half of the * গু 
non-food crop area, but their value is often inconsiderable. oy 
A large ares (29,800 acres) is under tobacco, which is probably Tobacco, 

the most paying crop in the district. Five-seventhe of the tota) wi 
area is found in the Bamåstipor and Dalsingh Sarni tbånas, and 3 
most of the rest is in Wirisnagar and Bonipati. Tho latter, এর 
«though mainly a rice-growing tract like the rest of Madhubani, — 
contains a considerable stretch of high land which is used for the ? 
more valuable rabi crops. The fame of the tobacco of pargana 


large quantities of it. 
The cultivation of poppy ১০৪ জলা born Seley ee ee 

south of Darbhanga, ite place being taken by its rival, tobacco; 

and the greater pert of the opium grown in the district comes from 
1806 Benipati thina, The area covered by it is not large (2,400 
80195), but the price obtained for the crude opium renders it å very 5 
—— |. গল ut রস জরি monopoly, 

on account of ` 











